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England, and therefore this letter from Dr. 
P. V. Dodd to I'he Times should be recorded 


| in our columns :— 


tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including | 


ostage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
finding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $9, 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 








Memorabilia. 





PROFESSOR Manly, of Chicago, deliv- 
ered the Warton Lecture on English 
Poetry before the British Academy last 
week. His subject was ‘‘ Chaucer and the 
Rhetoricians,’? which is, as Lord Balfour, 
president of the Academy, said, a profoundly 
interesting study. 

In later years, Dr. Manly 
Chaucer poked fun at some of the absurdities 
of the rhetoricians, but it is doubtful whether 
in his serious composition he ever got entirely 
clear of devices and methods learned from 
them. In description and _ characterization 
Chaucer’s early work was distinctly rhetori- 
cal. The earlier tales were developed, not by 
imaginative realization of scene, actors, and 
events, as was his later practice, but by pad- 
ding out a simple narrative with apostro- 
phes, moralizations, and expanded sententiae. 


The London Office is at 22, Essex | 


| 12ft. u 


When I was taking a country ramble near 
Folkestone on May 24 I came upon a piece of 
land run wild and covered with thick tangle 
of all sorts, and among this I saw a bird with 
a red breast which I did not recognize. The 
red colour began at the throat, extended down 
the breast, and divided off into whitish buff. 
At first I thought it was a “freak ” linnet. 
but as I had my field-glasses with me 1 
watched it for some time flying in and out 
of an elder tree, and I examined it carefully. 
There was no red on the forehead and crown 
and no white edging to the flight feathers, so 
evidently it was not a linnet. It had no re- 
semblance whatever to a chaffinch. About 
the elder tree on a forked branch 


I spied what appeared to be a carefully con- 


' cealed nest which was not that of a chaffinch. 


pointed out, 


Chaucer stood out as unique among medieval | 


English writers, not only by the power of his 
native genius, but by the success with which 
he liberated himself from the rhetorical 
artifices with which, like all well-educated 
writers, he began his career as poet. 
()s June 3, 1668, a ketch of fifty tons, the 
Nonsuch, left Gravesend on behalf of 
“The Governor and Company of Adven- 


Bay.” This week, at the same place, the 


I climbed up and took out of a deep nest 
formed of moss one of the four eggs which 
resembled a flycatcher’s egg. This I replaced. 
I examined the nest again four days later, on 
the 28th, and took out all the four eggs to 
examine them more carefully. They were of 
a greenish ground, speckled and blotched with 
reddish-brown, something like a robin’s or a 
flycatcher’s, but not at all like a linnet’s egg. 
I replaced all the eggs. This bird, in my 
opinion, judging from its appearance and its 
eggs, is a red-breasted flycatcher. 


R. L. M. Biden writes from 20 Bucklers- 
bury, London :— 


The discovery of what seems to have been 
an early Roman riverside wharf just above 
London bridge is of a considerable interest to 
antiquaries, as comparatively little is known 
of the side of London next the river. A wall 
seems to have been built along this side on 
the rising ground about half-way between 
Upper Thames-street and Canon-street. As a 
boy I well remember seeing in 1873 enormous 
quantities of chalk, part of a wall being ex- 
cavated from the site of what is now 26, Bush- 
lane. I understand the chalk was so hard 
and in such a mass that the first contractor 
was unable to deal with it. Further west- 
ward we have several roadways, like Lambeth- 
hill and Bennet-hill, which appear to have 
passed through a gateway in the City wall 
which once existed, and which ran sharply 


|at right-angles, as if along a wall, before 


Governor’s successor inspected the steam- | 


ship Bayrupert before her departure on the 
same mission. Nearly three centuries ago 
the former ship helped to lay the founda- 
tions of Canada ; to-day the latter on a more 


peaceful and commercial mission reminds us | 


of the great adventure. 
RED-BREASTED fly-catchers are, accord- 


turers of England trading into Hudson’s | turning south to the level of the riverside. 


The Roman wharf is in Miles-lane. This 
lane seems to be a continuation of Crooked- 
lane; it has the unusual feature of 13 steps, 
as if at one time it led down to the waterside 
or to a dock or landing-place beside the Roman 


| wharf; or it may have led to a ferry, which 


transported the traffic before any bridge was 


uilt. 

North of Thames-street Miles-lane alone 
possesses steps; these led only to the river: 
the use of stone indicates considerable traffic 
and the need for protection from the river 


ing to all the records, extremly rare in | wash. Now. the finding of the old wharf, 
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} 
constructed centuries before Thames-street | 
was thought of and at a time when Thames- | 
street at low tide was merely muddy fore- | 
shore, points to an early, if not a pre-Roman, 
antiquity. | 


A catalogue of ‘‘ Rare Books prior to 1700 ”’ 

has just reached us from Mr. W. H. 
Robinson, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, whose | 
catalogue of the library of Mrs. Elizabeth | 
Vesey our readers will remember. Of some | 
five hundred entries in the new catalogue the | 


following may well be of first interest to of English work, and is particularly strong 


| in Reynolds and Constable. 


‘N. and Q.’ in view of recent notes :— 


Esquemeling (John) Bucaniers of America; 
or a True Account of the most remarkable 
Assaults committed of late years upon the 
Coasts of the West-Indies by the Bucaniers 


of Jamaica and Tortuga, both English and | 
French. Wherein are contained more espec- | 


ially the unparallel’d Exploits of Sir Henry 
Morgan, our English Jamaican Hero... 
Written originally in Dutch... now faithfully 
rendred into English. Parts 1, 2 and 3. First 
editions, portraits and plates (some double- 
page), a large paper copy, sm. 4to., calf, 
in very clean and fine state, g.e. Printed 
for William Crooke at the Green Dragon with- 
out Temple-bar, 1684 (£35). 

Other volumes of importance include 
Philemon Holland’s ‘Roman History,’ the 
copy belonging to King James I (fifteen guin- 
eas); and the Raleigh pamphlet ‘Of the 
true motives and inducements which occa- 
sioned his Majestie to proceed in doing jus- 
tice upon him, as hath been done’ (30 
guineas); and a copy, from the library of 
the Duke of Norfolk, of the ‘ Nuremberg 
Chronicle,’ 1493, described as ‘‘ the picture- 
book of the medieval world’? (£45). But 
almost every other item is of interest to the 
student and antiquary. 


NE of the rarest of ‘ Americana,’ and one 
of interest on both sides of the Atlantic, 
was sold at Sotheby’s last month to Mr. 
Quaritch for £2,200. This was Bereton’s 
account of the first English attempt to set- 
tle in New England, published in London, 
1602. Of this ‘ Briefe and True Relation 
of the Discoverie of the North Part of Vir- 
ginia,’ we quote The Times’ account :— 


It is a description of the “ contreband ” 
voyage by Captain Bartholomew Gosnold and 
others, not, as claimed on the title-page, “‘ by 
the permission of the honourable Knight, Sir 
Walter Ralegh,” and was “written by M. 
Tohn Brereton one of the voyage.” To it is 
“annexed a Treatise of M. Edward Hayes, 
contening important inducements for the 
planting in those parts, and finding a passage 
that way to the South Sea and China.” The 
voyagers made the headland which they named 
Cape Cod, and Gosnold, Brereton, and two! 


others went ashore on ‘ the white sands,” the 
— spot in New England trodden by English 
eet. 
'‘OLLECTORS of armour will be at Chris- 
tie’s on June 29 when the property of a 
Russian prince will be sold. There are 


| about 130 pieces, including a suit of German 


steel of about 1540. 


HE late Mr. H. P. Horne’s engravings 
which will be sold at Sotheby’s on June 
22, are a fine and representative collection 


(OLCHESTER Town Council announce 

vacancies for the posts of borough 
librarian and of curator of the Museum. 
£300 a year is the salary for each position. 
Readers interested should write for particu- 
lars to the Town Clerk, Town Hall, Col- 
chester. 


OWARDS the end of the month Messrs. 
Appleton~ will publish ‘The Practicai 
Theatre: A Manual for Little Theatres, 
Community Players, and other Producing 
Groups,’ by Frank Shay. 


HE Cambridge University Press will 
shortly add to the series of ‘ Cambridge 
Studies in Medieval Life and Thought’ an 
illustrated volume on ‘ Preaching in Medie- 
val England: An introduction to Sermon 
Manuscripts of the Period c. 1350—1450, 
by Dr. G. R. Owst, assistant editorial secre- 
tary to the Medieval Latin Dictionary Com- 
mittee. The book, which is the fruit of four 
years’ continuous study of the sources, em- 
phasizes the wealth of illustrative social as 
well as ecclesiastical detail which is to be 
got from this neglected sermon literature, 
and includes passages from English synodal 
sermons of the period which are printed for 
the first time. 


‘ROM the Cambridge University Press is 

expected shortly an essay in economic 
history by Dr. Frederic Seebohm, entitled 
‘The English Village Community: Exam- 
ined in its Relations to the Manorial and 
Tribal Systems and to the Common or Open 
Field System of Husbandry.’ The work is 
described as ‘‘ an attempt to set English 
economic history upon right lines at its his- 
torical commencement by trying to solve the 
still open question whether it began with the 
freedom or with the serfdom of the masses 
of the people; and further, what were the 
relations to the tribal communities of the 
Western and less easily conquered portions 
of the island.” 
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Literary and Historical | 
Notes. | 


DAY AND WILKINS AS 
COLLABORATORS.: 


HE three plays which come within the 
purview of our examination are :— 


1. ‘ Law-Tricks.’ 

2. ‘The Travels of the Three English 
Brothers.’ 

3. ‘ Humour out of Breath.’ 


In addition, Day wrote the ‘ Ile of Gulls,’ 
an allegorical masque entitled the ‘ Parlia- 
ment of Bees,’ a prose tract called ‘ Pere- 
grinatio Scholastica,’ and the ‘ Blind Beg- 
gar of Bethnal Green’ in conjunction with 
Chettle. The parallels cited from Wilkins’s 
work will be confined to ‘The Miseries of 
Enforced Marriage,’ and his share in | 
‘Pericles ’—all the Gower choruses, Acts I 
and II, and portions of the remaining acts. | 


(1) ‘ Law-Tricks.’ 


‘Law-Tricks’ was entered on the Sta- 
tioners’ Register, March 28, 1608, and was 
published the same year. The title-page, on | 
which Day’s name only appears, states that | 
the play was performed by the Children of 
the Revels. Fleay? assigns a date of composi- 
tion c. 1606, but Chambers? favours an ear- 
lier date of 1604. 

Boyle, in an investigation of Wilkins’s 
share in ‘ Pericles,’ was the first to suggest 
that the same writer also contributed a num- 
ber of scenes—I. ii., II., IV. i., V. ii. (part) 
—to ‘Law-Tricks.’ Mr. Sykes5 is practi- 
cally in agreement with Boyle, except that 
he would make Wilkins part author of I. i. 
I have been unable, however, to discover any 
marks of Wilkins’s craftsmanship in I. i., 
which, with Boyle, I consider to be wholly 
by Day. On the other hand, Day, I think, 
contributed about thirty lines (pp. 31—2) to 
II, and was part-author of IV. 1. 





1 The references are to Bullen’s edition of 
Day’s ‘ Works,’ the Globe Shakespeare, and 
Dodsley’s ‘Old English Plays,’ vol. ix. (ed. 
Hazlitt), for ‘The Miseries of Enforced Mar- | 
riage.’ 

2 *Biog. Chron. Eng. Drama,’ vol. i., p. 111. | 

3° Eliz Stage,’ vol. iii., p. 285. | 

4 “New Shakespeare Society’s Transactions,’ 
1882, pp. 329-331. 

5 * Sidelights on Eliz. Drama,’ p. 223. 


| authorship. 








Il., pp. 31-2. The passage interpolated 
by Day evidently begins after the stage 
direction Enter Horatio aside, for it seems 


| asif Wilkins intended ‘‘ Law ”’ to rime with 


‘* Tack-daw ’”’ thus :— 


Poly. Come leave the Bedlam. 

Lu. Doe, for wit and Law 
Knowe shee’s a foole. 

Em. A couple, quoth Iack-daw. 


The above thereby form 
blank verse lines. 

Day often repeats himself in the course 
of the same play :— 


; do not let dispaire, 
Like the ranke cancker bred by sultrie aire, 
Eate this young Rose of beautie in the bud; 
But in the Aprill Sunne of youthfull blood 
Let the sweet blossom ripen, thrive and grow 
To = full ioyes which none but Lovers 
<now. 


two regular 


Compare the following from other scenes 
contributed by Day to ‘ Law-Tricks’ :— 
love’s bred i’ th blood 
Prospers as long as beauties in the bud; 
II. i. p. 38. 
Oh, I greeve to see 
Youth run to catch at their owne miserie. 
You are Aprill or rose buds in May, 
You never wither till the wedding day: 
II. i. p. 48. 


Let not thy Aprill bewty, like a Rose, 
Fade in the bud and ripened pleasures lose. 
Ibid., p. 49. 


Here is a couplet (p. 31) from Horatio’s 
poetical outburst :— 


Your eyes twoo Dyamonds, set in purer 
molde 

Then rocks of curral or the Indian gold; 

Compare ‘ Peregrenatio,’ p. 45, where 
Error describes Poneria’s castle as ‘‘ fenct 
about with rocks of corrall and walls of 
diamonde.”’ 

Also ‘Ile of Gulls,’ IT. iv. p. 50, Violetta 
asks Hippolita for her opinion of Dorus, and 
she replies :— 

As of a sweet Almond in a rugged shell, the 
sun in a clowde or a welthy diamond in a 
rock; 

Day’s hand is not so well defined after 


| Enter Horatio’s Page (p. 32), but it is quite 


possible that he revised the remainder of 
the scene to page 35. 

IV. i. This scene is probably of joint 
Day’s workmanship, as the 
following parallels will testify, 1s unmis- 
takable :— 


p. 54.  Ferneze is amazed at his son’s 


| transformation : 
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A has mistocke himselfe, my life a has: 
For the seaven liberall sciences a reades 
The seaven blacke deadly sinnes. 

In the ‘ Peregrinatio,’ p. 52, Philosophos 
is induced to believe that the carnal repre- 
sentation of the Seven Deadly Sins is the 
** Seven Liberal! Sciences.’’ 

p- 55. The word ‘‘notable’’ which is 
used twice on this page—‘‘ notable states- 
men,’ ‘‘notable Courtier’’—occurs four 
times in the ‘Ile of Gulls: II. ii. p. 35, 
III. i. p. 67, IV. ii. pp. 80, 81. ‘* Court 
spaniell’’ is also found three times in the 
‘Tle of Gulls’: I. iv. pp. 24 (twice), 25. 

. 58. Day does not entertain a very 
high opinion of the morality of servingmen : 

Tul. Then keepe a leash of wenches. 

Poly. As common as cracking of nuts; not 
a serving man but doth as much. 

Compare the ‘Ile of Gulls,’ II. i. p. 26, 
LY. ay. pe 87, 

p. 59. 

Some Rosa solis or Aqua mirabilis ho! for 

our generall coward’s in a swoune. 


Compare the ‘Ile of Gulls,’ II. iii. p. 


For mee? Why, my Lord, I am no Rosa 
solis nor Aqua mirabilis to recover sicke 
folkes. 

p. 59. 

Therefore fall off, the enemie is too strong, 
eede, Tris: everie Lambe to his fold and 
Cony to her Borough, for the olde Foxe is 
abroad. 


Compare the ‘Ile of Gulls,’ III. i, p. 


Dem. Will you fall off, Sir? 
Boy. Like an apple at Michaelmas, without 
shaking. 
and ‘ Law-Tricks, V. 
Ware an olde Fox: 


(2) ‘Tue Travers of THE THREE ENGLISH 
BrortHeERSs.’ 


‘The Travels’ was entered on the Sta- 
tioners’ Register, June 29, 1607, and was 
printed the same year. The Address ‘‘ to 
the familie of the Sherleys’’ is signed by 
John Day, William Rowley and George 
Wilkins. The source of the play is Anthony 
Nixon’s tract ‘The Three English Brothers ’ 
(S.R., June 8, 1607) published in 1607, so 
that ‘ The Travels ’ must have been composed 
within about three weeks. 

I give in tabulated form the results of 
other investigators with regard to the author- 
ship of each scene, so that the reader may 
compare their conclusions with my own. 
My arrangement differs slightly from that 
of Boyle, who counts the two Jew scenes 


no Pp. — 
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(pp. 53-63) as one, and divides sc. xii. 
(pp. 75—82) into two. 
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Fleay expresses doubt about the author- 
ship of the choruses (pp. 34, 36, 40), but 
considers that they are more like Day’s work 
than either of the others. I agree, however, 
with Mr. Sykes in assigning them to Wil- 
kins. Boyle and Bullen, I think, are right 
in according the Gaoler’s speech (p. 77) to 
Wilkins. 

About the composition of nine of the 
scenes—i. ii. iii. vi. vii. viii. x. xii. xlii— 
there appears to be little that is question- 
able. Of the remaining four scenes, iv. 
and v. needs not detain us long. They are 
evidently by Wilkins. The man who wrote 
xili. p. 86:— 

The first from Russia, where this envious 


man 
Accus’d my brother as a Fugitive, | 
A theefe, a Pyrat, and a Christian spie; 


must also have written iv. p. 35:— 


Sherley, thy selfe, that art a Fugitive, 
A Christian spy, a Pirate and a Theefe. 


6 ‘ Biog. Chron. Eng. Drama,’ vol. ii., p. 277. 

7‘New Shakespeare Society’s Transac- 
tions,’ 1882, p. 326. 

8 Intro., Day’s ‘ Works,’ pp. 19-20. 

9‘ Sidelights on Eliz. Drama,’ p. 225. 
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That Wilkins com sc. v. is even still 
more apparent. he main incident—the 
visit of Anthony Sherley and Halibeck to 
Rome and their reception by the Pope—is 
re-echoed in Wilkins’s part in sc. xiii., 
besides which we sometimes find an occa- 
sional repetition of phrase. Thus, after the 
Pope has given his sanction to the admit- 
tance of the ambassadors, he says (v. p. 
37) :— ; 


lf to the advancement of God’s Church and 


Sain 
The tennor of their Ambassage appeares, 
They shall have all our furtherance, prayers 
and teares. 


This is not unlike Robert Sherley’s words 
to the Hermit in the opening lines of sc. 
xiii. p. 82:— 


Grave father, for the reverence of your eye, 

And Justice of the cause for which you 
come— 

Being to advance the glory of our God, 

Wherein no soule should have neglectfull 
thoughts— 

I have laine by perticular affaires 

To give a hearing to your buysines. 


The Pope is sympathetic towards Sir 
Anthony Sherley’s mission (v. p. 38) :— 


Pope. 
Ascend, my sonne; the furtherance of 
this right 
Commands our conscience, is our soule’s 
delight. 
Sir Ant. 


Downe for thy pride and for the wrong 
thou didst me! 

This place admits not thine unhallowed 

feete. 

Sir Anthony is admonished by the Pope 
for repulsing Halibeck; but after asking 
pardon for his offence, he explains that it 
was Halibeck’s slanderous tongue that 
caused him to be imprisoned in Russia, 
which 


Remember me to take revenge on him, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


As that his Pagan feete should dare to clime | 
Where none but Christian knees should,... | 


This is Halibeck’s account of what oc- 
curred at Rome from a later scene by Wil- 
kins (xiii. p. 85) :— 

We come to Rome, 

Where, I but striving to ascend as chiefe, 

Being in person there your sacred selfe, 

His hand first struck me, while his tongue 

did chime 

“No Pagans must ascend where Christians 

climbe.’ 
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Day and Rowley have each been asso- 


|ciated with the composition of the two 


Jew scenes (ix. and x.) Fleay con- 
siders that the first Jew scene is certainly 
by Day, and Bullen is equally confident that 
it is not. He admits, however, that though 
‘the grossness of the scene between Kemp 
and the Italian ‘ Harlaken’ (pp. 55-59) is 
suggestive of Rowley, yet the quickness and 
pertness of the sallies point rather to Day.’’ 
Boyle would give both oe scenes to Rowley, 
whilst Mr. Sykes, finding no trace of Wil- 
kins, can only suggest either Day or Row- 
ley. Mr. Arthur Symonds 10 comments :— 
‘* He (Rowley) probably put in Zariph, the 
Shylock of the play, and wrote some of the 
more pompous blank verse and of the coarser 
verbal fooling.’’ Against this we have the 
opinion of C. W. Stork,“ who writes: ‘‘I 
should say that Rowley was certainly res- 
ponsible for Kempe, and very probably for 
the jailer. Of the rest I should exempt him 
from any share in the Jew.’? After a care- 
ful examination of the two Jew scenes, I am 


_inclined to attribute the first to Day and 


the second to Rowley, though there is always, 

of course, the possibility of joint author- 

ship. The ‘‘ Kemp” episode, however, un- 

doubtedly bears the impress of Day’s hand. 
I indicate a few parallels :— 


p. 53. 

Ought that concerneth me? 

Compare ‘ The Travels, iii. p. 29:— 

Ought with us? 

p. 54. 

Sir Ant. Nay, but, Zariph, 
I am, like thee, a stranger in the a’ 
Strangers to strangers should be pitifull. 

Zar. If we be curst we learn’t of Christians, 
Who like to swine crash one another’s 

bones. 

This is almost identical with the view ex- 
pressed on p. 76, in a scene generally held 
to be by Day :— 

.. . and wee Turkes thinke that it is too 
good for these Christians too; for why should 


| we do any better to them since they do little 


| comedy, stand making faces at 


I now propose to examine scenes ix. and | 


xi. in detail. 
Se. ix. pp. 53---59. The 


names of | 


better one to another? 
p. 56. 

Sir, here’s an Italian Harlaken come to offer 
a play to your Lord-ship. 


Compare the ‘Ile of Gulls,’ II. iii. p. 
0:— 


. whilst I, like a Harlakene in an Italian 
both their 
follies. 





10 ‘Camb. Hist. Eng. Lit.,’ vol. vi., p. 69. 
11 ‘ William Rowley’ (University of Penn- 
sylvania Studies, Series No. 13). 
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p. 57. 

Harl. then I must have a peasant to 
my man, and he must keepe my wife. 

Kemp. Your man, and a peasant, keepe 
your wife? I have known a Gentleman keepe 
a peasant’s wife, but ’tis not usuall for a 
peasant to keepe his maister’s wife. 

Harl. Oh ’tis common in our countrey. 

This 
still further emphasised on the following 
page :— 

Kemp. .. . in our Countrie ’tis the 
tome of the Maister to go In— before his wife 
and the man to follow the maister. 

Harl. In— 

Kemp. To his mistresse. 

Compare the ‘ Ile of Gulls,’ 


... the Maister 
the servingman 


II. i. p. 26:— 


followes his maister. 


and ‘Humour out of Breath,’ II. i. p. | 
22 :— 
Boy. I say a servingman is an Antecedent. 
Oct. Because he sits before a Cloakebag? 
Boy. He is likewise a nominative Case, 


goes before his mistrisse. 


Oct. That’s when the verbe he goes before, 
his mistrisse, and he can agree togither. 
Boy. If not, he turnes Accusative and fol- 


lowes his master. 

Compare also the ‘Ile of Gulls,’ IV. iv. 
p. 87; ‘ Law-Trcks, IV. i 

Se. xi. pp. 64—75. 
each been credited with the authorship of 
this scene. In spite of several marked 
characteristics of Wilkins’s craftsmanship, 
I cannot agree with Mr. Sykes in ascribing 
this scene wholly to that writer. The fact 
that sc. iii. (the only other scene in the play 
where the Sophy’s Niece and her maid, Dali- 
bra, appear) is by 
fer that Day also contributed to sc. xi. The 
following parallels from the works of both 
dramatists have convinced me that the two 
writers worked in conjunction. 

Mr. Sykes has noticed as evidence of Wil- 
kins’s hand :—the elliptical constructions on 
pp. 64, 75—‘‘ And save a man whom we 
command him kill.” “ What he denies to 
heare weels force him feele’”’ 


particular vice in male-servants is | 


cus- | 


goes in before his wife and | 


and 


Day and Wilkins have | 


Day would lead one to in- | 


the recur- | 


rence on pp. 64, 72, 75, of one of Wilkins’s | 


rimes, viz., ‘‘death’’ and 
and the messenger entering in 
74, with which Mr. 


favourite 
“breath ”’ ; 
haste on p. 


and ‘ The 


Sykes com- | 


pares ‘The Miseries,’ p. 559, 

Travels,’ ii. p. 14, xii. p. 80. 
To the above the following may be | 

added :— 

Pp. G7. 


And is affection turn’d Apostata? 


Compare from Wilkins’s part on p. 80:— | 


| First a the Sunne melt from his restlesse 
|} _ sea 
| Ere that our name shall turne Apostata; 
| P 70. 
| <* . Suppose, as you inferre, 
| ' ransome him you sav'd your prisoner’s 
lives, 
For whose sake do you love our Neece? 
| ob. ; Yon fire 
| That lightens all the world 
| desire 
| Durst never looke so high. 
|The Sophy continues his cross-examina- 
| tion of Sherley, and asks whether there had 
| ever been any ‘‘ unlawful contract ’’ between 
| him and his niece; to which, Sherley replies 
| (p. 72) :— 
Never; for had I harbord such intent 
| Nothing could make me basely to repent: 
Compare the manner in which Pericles 
responds to Simonides :— 
Per. O, seek not to entrap me, 
lord, 
A stranger and distressed gentleman, 
That never aim’d so high to love your 
daughter, 
But bent all offices to honour her. 


knows my 


gracious 


Sim. Thou hast bewitch’d my daughter, and 
thou art 
A villian. 
Per. By the gods, 1 have not: 


Never did thought of mine levy offence ; 
Nor never did my actions yet commence 
A deed might gain her love or your 


displeasure. 
‘ Pericles,’ IT. 

p. 70. 

Come, y’are too peremptory. 

Compare ‘ Pericles,’ II. v. 73 :— 

Yea, mistress, are you so peremptory? 

Features indicative of Day are :— 
p. 64. 

By Mortus Ali and our Persian Gods. 

This is repeated from iii. p. 33:— 

By Mortus Aly Gods. 
p- 66. 


The Princely Lionesse disdaines to mate 


v. 45-54. 


and our Persian 


But with a Lyon; Time and Experience 
showes 

That Eagles scorne to build or bill with 
Crowes. 


Compare the ‘Ile of Gulls,’ III. i. p. 63:— 

A Lover’s thoughts must be ambitious 

And, like the Eagle scorning the bace Ayre 

Where Kites and Crowes lie “flagging, mount 
the cleare 

Skie of Invention, 

p. 71. Robert Shorley, in speaking of 
| himself and of his two brothers, says :— 
We in all are three 
Sonnes of one Father, branches of one tree: 
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This is reminiscent of one of the Niece’s 
speeches in an earlier scene by Day (iii. 
p. 31) :— 


Methinkes your Countrey should growe great 
with pride 

To see such branches 
sides ; 

Your aged Father should grow young againe 

To heare his sonnes live in the friendly pen 

Of kinde Antiquity : 


p. 72. 


I never lov’ed him living, but being dead 
Thus Ile embrace, thus kisse his lovely head. 


Compare ‘Humour out of Breath,’ III. 
iv. p. 48:— 

I would kisse the living substance, that 
being dead, doate on thy picture. O I lov’d 
thee ever with my soule. O let me kisse this 
shrowd of beauty. 
living; that being dead, on my knees adore 
thee; 


spring out of her 


S. R. Goipine. 


(To be concluded). 


SUFFOLK CHURCHYARD INSCRIP- 
TIONS RELATING TO OTHER 
COUNTIES AND COUNTRIES. 


(See ante, pages 222, 256, 313.) 
(xvi) LON DON—continued. 


57. (Howne.) Per saltire on a fess three 
fleurs-de-lis (Machett). Crest: A demi-lion 
ramp. gorged with a collar thereon taree 
fuers-de-lis.s Mary w. of Sam. Suirx da. 
of Sam. Matcnerr of Pulham S. Magdalene 
gent. 28 Feb. 1758 aged 57; Sam. their eld- 
est s. 25 June 1758 aged 21; bur. in Bunhill 
fields, London. 


58. (Hast Bergholt.) Mr. Stephen Sx1v- 
NER late of Colchester citizen and salter of 
London 26 Nov. 1766 aged 80. 

59. (Wherstead.) Will. Sparowe gent., 
8 Feb. 1755 aged 68; 


| 
| 





| 


I would not accept thee | 


| 
| 


. Deb. his da. late | 


w. to Tho. Botas of London 2 June 1769 | 


aged 30; 


60. ivi) Philip eldest s. of John 
and Mary Barnarp of Merchant Taylors’ 
School, London, 1777, aged 17 y. and 10 m. 

61. (Aldringham.) Mr. Nath. Mazsor 
citizen of London Apr. 1781 aged 53; Will. 


M. 15 Jan. 1804 aged 75. 
62. (Acton.) Mary 
the Queen’s House, 
Majesty’s Dairy 1783 aged 38. 


63. Chien CUNNINGHAM, freeman 
of city of London, 1788. [My own tran- 
script of every inscription in Redgrave 
churchyard has: Martha w. of Sim’d Cun- 


|ningham, Free Man of London, 30 Nov. 
| 1744 aged 26; Martha w. of Edw. Price 22 


Ap. 1777 aged 35; Martha their da. 18 Feb. 
1786 aged 17.] 

64. (Bradwell.) Tho. Epwarps of Lon- 
| don 3 Oct. 1795 aged 34. 

65. (Fornham All Saints.) Charlotte 
ALEXANDER da. of late Messenger MonsrEy 
| M.D. relict of Mr. Will A. merchant of the 
‘city of London 11 Oct. 1798 aged 71. 

66. (Wangford, near Halesworth.) John 
Pretty gent of Hoxton Square, London, 12 
Nov. 1798 aged 55. 

67. (Stonham Parva.) Mr. 
| FIELD late of Newgate Street, 


John Btom- 
London, 24 


Oct. 1799 aged 36; ... 


68. (Walberswick.) Rob. Brooke esq. 
late of this place d. in London 24 Dec. 1802 
| aged 73. 

69. (Brandeston.) Quarterly: 1 and 4, 
| Three bars, in chief as many trevets, a cres- 
| cent for difference (Revett); 2 and 3, A lion 
ramp. in a bordure engrailed (Fauconberg). 
| Crest: An arm couped at the elbow in ar- 
;}mour and holding a sword erect. Nich. 
s. of John Revert late of this par. gent. by 
Eliz. his w. sole da. of Edw. FauconsERGE 
late citizen of London, also great-niece and 
heiress to Hen. F., late of Beccles in this 
co., LL.D., 3 June 1804 aged 84. 


70. (Lowestoft.) Rich. Pow es of Lon- 
don merchant, native of this town, 28 Dec. 
1807 aged 44; 


71. (Freston.) 
of S. Sepulchre, 
45. 


72. (Syleham.) 


John Worcester of par. 
London, 5 Mar. 1810 aged 


Isabella Anna w. of 


|Geo. Moxon gent. of London only da. of 
Will. Mann esq. of this par. 16 June 1810 
aged 21. 

73.  (Eye.) Mary Ann w. of L. B. 


Lapis gent. d. in London 13 June 1811 aged 
23; Mary Ann Amelia their da. d. inf. 


74. (Chelmondiston.) Jane FITzGERALD 
late of James Street, Covent Garden, Lon- 


| don, 30 May 1814 aged 62. 
M. gent. 10 June 1791 aged 70; Mrs. Sarah | 


75. (Glemham Parva.) Jemima w. of 


| John CotrineHam relict of Sam. Bates 15 


SANDERSON late of | Feb. 1810 ag. 54; Eliz. w. 


of Jos’h Orlibar 


London, Mistress of Her | C. of London 4 July 1816 aged 48; Wolfran 
C. gent. 4 June 1817 aged 65. 
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76. (Grorleston.) Alice w. of Capt. Nath. | sufficiently plausible to qualify for admis- 


West 16 Sep. 1807 aged 71; Capt. Nath. W. 
one of the proprietors of the London Tra- 


sion into a text of recognised authority, 
e.g., that of the ‘ Cambridge’ or the ‘ Globe’ 
editions. For two hundred years the prob- 


‘lem has baffled the critics, and it has been 


lers from the Port of Yarmouth 7 Feb. 1818 | 
aged 82. 
77. (Rougham.) Fred’k Haeeitr of the 


Inner Temple 5 Mar. 1818 aged 24. 


78. 
Wharf, Queen Hith, London, third s. of 


John H. of Oak Hill in this par. 5 Apr. | 


1820 aged 33. 

79. (Sudbury S. Gregory.) Charlotte 

Eliza Houteats w. of John H. of Hackney 

Road, London, da. of late James and Eliz. 

Jones of this town 7 May 1821 aged 33. 
80. (West Stow.) Anna Maria Susan 

w. of Will Worts of Colchester surg. d. in 


London 10 Mar. 1822 aged 19; Will. Cooper | : : 
| apply, an antidote to counteract a poison, 


W. s. of above 17 Mar. 1822 aged 10 days. 
81. 


(Aldeburgh.) Capt. Tho. Reap na- | 


tive of this town d. in London 17 June 1823 | 


aged 69. 

82. (Acton.) Eliz. P. BrartrHwarte da. 
of late Dan. B. esq., F.R.S., F.A.S., and 
F.R.S. Edin., formerly Comptroller of the 
Foreign Post Office, London, 1 Jan. 1826 
aged 57. 


83. (Elmswell.) John Jackson BRivces | 
late of City of London fifth s. of Peter B. 


of this par. and Sarah his w. 17 May 1826 
aged 38. 


84. (Ilketshall S. John.) Marg’t Turn- 


BULL late of New York wid. of Geo. T. esq. | 


Post Capt in H.M.N. born in London 11 
Feb. 1757 d. at Beccles in this co, 22 Jan. 
1829—erected by her surviving children. 

C. Parrripce, F.S.A. 
Suffolk. 


(To be continued.) 


Stowmarket, 


AMEN DMENT.—The 


> 


; HAMLET 3 AN 
following passage occurs in ‘ Hamlet, 
Act. I. Se. iv., lines 36-38 :— 
; the dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To his own scandal. 
(Globe edition text). 
These few words are obviously corrupt, 
and they have given rise to more conjectural 
emendation perhaps than any other obscure 
passage to be found in Shakespeare’s works, 
witness the six 8vo. pages of notes, in smal! 
print, in the Furness Variorum edition. 
A great variety of explanations have been 
put forward, but none has been considered 


~—_ 


(Mendham.) Zacu. Hix late of Bull | 


given up as an insoluble one. 

I now venture, without diffidence, to sup- 
ply the clue to the enigma. The metaphor 
is drawn from the apothecary’s shop, as 
is foreshadowed by the use of the word 
‘““dram’’; and here is the true text as 
Shakespeare wrote it :— 

“the dram of eale 

Doth all the noble substance ANTIDOTE 

To his own scandal. 


In support of this new reading ! would 
point out that the word ‘‘ Antidote”’ is 
used by several seventeenth century writers 
as a verb, meaning to furnish with, or to 


In the passage now in question the word is 
used in the reverse sense, viz., of the poison 
acting as an antidote to health; and the 
full meaning is this—the dram of eale (or 
“ail,” or ‘“‘e’il’’—evil) doth act as an 
antidote to—i.e., annuls—all the noble sub- 
stance, the result being scandal, or detri- 
ment to the character. This reading satis- 
fies the sense and the context; moreover, the 
reversal of the ordinary application of the 
phrase is a true Shakespearean trait. In 
reading the amended text the word ‘‘ noble” 
should be slightly emphasised. 

The corruption was possibly due to the 
scribe taking down the words in shorthand 
from the mouth of an actor, as was the prac- 
tice in those ‘‘ spacious days’’; and when 
transcribing his notes as he could not achieve 
sense he made a shot at the nearest phonetic 
approach to his symbols. 

F. H. UnpErwoop. 


ERCURIUS ROMANUS.—This _ news- 
aper does not appear in the Times 
Handlist (1920). It commenced on June 3, 


| 1706, and ended on Jan. 9, 1707, a quarto 


| 


sheet. Thirty-six numbers in all were pub- 


| lished. 


ANGLO-FRENCH 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


BKTYMOLOGIES (see 

ante, p. 350).—Probably the most re- 
markable of these is to be found in the pro- 
gression of the ‘‘sucre brulé’’ which came 


| from Mauritius to England to be refined and 


was called by the English sailors and re- 


| finers ‘‘ barley sugar ”’ and was then shipped 
| back to France where it was—and is—called 





‘“sucre d’ orage.”’ 
Epwarp Heron ALLEN. 
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Readers’ Queries. | 





HE OLD AND NEW STYLE.—In ‘ The | 
Eye-Witness’ by Hilaire Bellock, in the | 
heading of three of the sketches, the date 
is given both in the old and _ in the new 
style as follows: ‘‘ The ‘ Ark-Royal ’—27th 
July (or, as we should say, 7th August), | 
1588’’; ‘‘The Apprentice—29th January | 
(or, as we should say, 10th February), 
1649”’; ‘‘ The End of the Stuarts —10th 
December (or, as we should now say, the 
19th), 1688.”” I am unable to reconcile these 
dates, the difference between the old style 
and the new style date is eleven days in | 
the first instance, twelve in the second, and | 
nine in the third. 
‘Whitaker ’ (1925), p. 82, says: “In 1582 | 
Pope Gregory ordained that Oct. 5th should | 
be called Oct. 15th and that every fourth 
end-century year only should be a leap year. | 
This change was adopted. . .the British | 
Dominions (which included the then North | 
American Colonies) in 1752, by omission of | 
ll days (Sept. 3 being reconed as Sept. | 
14).” I have also read Mr. Ropert Prer- | 
pornt’s articles in ‘N. & Q.’ at 11 S. i. | 
472 and iii. 475 but do not grasp how it | 
is that the difference between the Julian and | 
Gregorian calendars should be ten days in 
1582. In the Julian calendar, 1 understand, 
the end-years of all the centuries had been 
leap years and up to 1582 there had been 
fifteen of them. In the Georgian calendar | 
only the end-years of the fourth, eighth and | 
twelfth centuries were to be leap years mak- | 
ing a difference of twelve days. Would Mr. 
Prerpornt kindly reconcile these apparent | 
discrepancies. 


A. R. 


APLES IN BECKFORD’S DAY.—In 
“" “The World Revealed—Southern Eur- 
ope,’ a collection of ‘‘ travel tales selected 
and edited by Athelstan Ridgway,’’ at the 
foot of p. 92 and the top of the following 
page, in an extract from William Beckford’s 
‘Letters from Italy,’ appears the following : 


“You may suppose I was not sorry, after 
my presentation ” (at the Court of Naples) 

was over, to return to Sir W. H.’s, where 
an interesting group of lovely women, literati 
and artists, were assembled—Gagliani and 
Cyrillo, Aprile, Milico, and Deamicis—the de- 
termined Santo Marco, and the more nymph- 
like, modest-looking, though not less danger- 
ous, Belmonte. Gagliani happened to be in 
full story and vied with his countyman 
Polichinello, not only in gesticulation and 
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loquacity, but in the offensive character of 
his narrations.” 

The editor, in a foot-note, states that Beck- 
ford nowhere says who Sir W. H. really was 
but ‘‘ there is no doubt whatever that he 
means Sir William Hamilton...’ He 
goes on to say: ‘‘Gagliani, otherwis2 Galiani, 
Ferdinando—Economist and wit... Not 
one of the other names mentioned by Beck- 
ford has survived in English memory.” 

The italics are mine, I find in Cooper’s 
‘New Biographical Dictionary’: ‘‘ Cirillo, 
Dominic, a writer on Botany, and professor 
of that science at Naples, where he was born, 
1724. When the French entered Naples he 
voldy espoused their cause for which he was 
condemned and executed as a traitor 1799.”’ 
This must be Beckford’s Cyrillo as he mis- 
spells Pulcinello as well. As I have no 
access to libraries at present would any 
reader help to identify the other names men- 
tioned, they seem familiar. A. BR 


VATALOGUE RAISONNE of Matthews’s 

Theatrical Gallery, forming a nearly 
complete Dramatic Record from 1659 to 1833. 
By Sir Charles Rugge Price, Bart.—At the 
sale of the Library of Sir Charles Rugge 
Price at Sothebys in February, 1867, the 


- | above catalogue was sold and is described in 


the catalogue of sale ds follows :— 
Autograph Manuscript, an exquisite speci- 
men of Ornamental Caligraphy, Profusely 
illustrated with Water-colour Drawings and 
Iingravings (mostiy Proofs in the choicest 


| state), comprising extremely Rare Theatrical 


| Portraits, character prints, monuments, 
views, etc., intended to form 10 vols. atlas 
| folio, unbound. 

*,." An extraordinary labour of love, com- 


bined with the highest taste. The numerous 
portraits are proofs in the very choicest state, 
several of them being Unique. The Water- 
Colour Drawings are also very numerous, and 
many of them are exquisite speciment of Art. 
To the theatrical admirer, this is an oa 
tunity of obtaining a nearly complete collec- 
tion of Portraits of Stage Celebrities, which 
may never occur again; and, even if possible. 
the time, labour, and money to be spent upon 
forming a similar series would entail an 
enormous expense. 


I should be glad to know the name of the 
present possessor of it if it still exists, and 
any other particulars. 

LEONARD C. PRICE. 


URKISH BATHS.—The first Lord Lam- 
ington (1816-1890), in ‘The Days of 
the Dandies’ (Edinburgh, 1890), says that 
David Urquhart (1805-1877), who intro- 


| duced Turkish Baths into this country, had 


a house at Watford, ‘“‘an Eastern palace 
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with a Turkish bath.’’ Can any one say 
what has hapened to this house? Turkish 
baths appear to to be no longer a lucrative 
business. In a large South-Coast resort 
where there were quite recently three such 
establishments, there is now but one, which 
employs only two shampooers, and in London 
I have seen the conversion to other uses of 
three formerly fiourishing Turkish baths 
within the last fifteen years. Doctors of 


medicine seem to incline rather to electric | 


light and other dry heat baths. Is there any 
book on the subject from an historical rather 
than a medical point of view ? 
HaRMATOPEGOS. 
POUNDER’S KIN.—In ‘N. and Q.’ of 
July, 1873, there is a note as to the 
Founders’ Kin Pedigrees in the muniment 
room at Pembroke College, Oxford. Are 
there any special privileges attached to a 
youth who may wish to enter a college at 
either Oxford or Cambridge, from the foun- 
der of which he can prove an authentic des- 
cent? Would, for instance, a descendant of 


Elizabeth de Clare have any privilege of | 


entry into Clare College, Cambridge ? 
C.8.B. (B/C). 
HENRIETTA GORDON, LADY IN WAIT- 


ING.—Readers of the voluminous cor- 


respondence of Charlotte Elizabeth (1652— | 


1722), second wife of Philipp Duke of Or- 
leans, are familiar with her vivid descrip- 
tions of her lady in waiting, Henrietta Gor- 
don, only child of Viscount Melgum, Lord 
Aboyne (burned to death 1630). Can any 
French expert tell me when she died? The 
poorly edited ‘ Brieffe Narration of Three 
Noble Ladyes,’ issued by the Spalding Club 
in 1844, fails to associate her with Charlotte 
Elizabeth. 
J. M. Buttocu. 
ETTER TO TIBBALDS.—Dr. Richard 
Kingston writing on June 25, 1695, to 
Sir William Trumbull, Secretary of State, 
says (Downshire MSS. i. 485): ‘‘ The letter 
to Tibbalds is a weekly news-letter written 
by Erwin or Gordon, a Scotchman. I have 
seen many of them. Tibbalds is a priest at 


Liege.’’ What was this news-letter ? 
J. M. Buttocs. 
ORDON’S ‘ITINERARIUM SEPTEN- 


TRIONALE.’—The ‘ Bibliotheca Gren- 
villiana’ states (i. 280) that this work, which 


celebrates its birthday this year, was “‘trans- | 


lated into Latin in Holland.’’ 
failed to verify this statement. 


I have quite 
Will some 


Dutch reader say if it is correct? 
J. M. Buttocu. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 





HE POTATO IN THE SEVEN. 
TEENTH CENTURY.—I have a reco. 


to popularise the potato in France Louis 
IV. wore the flower in his button-hole. I 
find the potato very little mentioned in 
seventeenth century works and should be glad 
to know of any references to its use in 
Stuart times. 





N. SImMonbs. 


ANE AND JAMES LONSDALE.—Can 
anyone give the place of interment of 
these persons: the former died at 8, Berners 
Street, London, on April 27, 1827, aged 60; 
her husband died at the same address on 
Jan. 17, 1839, aged 65. There is a tablet 


not buried here. 
T. Cann HuGues, F.s.a. 


| Where can I obtain more detailed in- 
| formation of this person than is given in the 
|‘ D.N.B.’? Is it correct that he suffered 
from some mental disorder ? 
| be glad of information, or the sources there- 
| of, concerning the Society which bears his 
name. 
WALDO SABINE. 
RASS BUTTONS. —Can any of your 
readers tell me the origin and meaning 
of some roughly made brass buttons about 
| the size of a four-shilling piece, some bear- 
ing the inscription ‘‘ YOU LIAR,”’’ others 
expressing the same sentiment more strongly, 
“OU DAM’D. LIAR’’? 
R. D. S. Du Cane. 
IDENTIFICATION.—Can 


(Goats FOR 
identify the following coats, 


any reader 
please :— 
Arg., a lion rampant with forked tail 
purpure, crowned or. 

2. Sable, a lion passant guardant arg. 
armed and langued gules between six cross- 
lets or. 

5. Sable, 
crescents or. 

4. Azure, a bend or cottised arg. between 
six martlets of the second. 

5. Azure, a chevron between three cres- 
cents or. 

6. Arg. a chevron gules with a crescent 
or between three hurls azure. 

G. H. LAawRENce. 


PLEY DELL COURT AND BOUVERIE 
STREET, LONDON, E.C.—In refer- 
ence to my queries (cl. 210 and 245) I am 


a chevron arg. between three 


JUNE 12, 1926, | 


I should also | 





lection of reading somewhere that in order | 


to their memory in the Parish Church here, | 
but search of the Registers proves they are | 


| NATHANIEL WOODWARD (1811-91).— | 
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now told that these streets received their 
names from Pleydell-Bouverie, the family 
name of the Earls of Radnor, who are the 


ound landlords of this part of the old | 


r 
Scary of the White Friars. Can any 
reader tell me the year when the Pleydell- 
Bouverie family obtained the lease of this 


land ? , 
Louis ZETTERSTEN. 


AINING CATS AND DOGS.—Can any 
of your readers give me the origin of 
the phrase ‘‘ Raining Cats and Dogs.” 
Does it arise from political elections in old 
times? or is it a corruption of some classi- 
cal phrase? Farmers’ shorter ‘ Dictionary 
of Slang’--I have not the big one—merely 

says 1738. 

E. S. 


(fhis phrase has been discussed in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
at 2S. iii, 440, 519; xii. 298. 12 S. iv. 328; 
y. 108, 166, 326.] 

HE REV. RICHARD BROOKE gradua- 

ted D.D. at Oxford University from 
Ch. Ch. in 1600. He is stated to have been 
a native of Essex. Any information about 


his parentage and career is desired. 
G. F. R. B. 


WiLLiAM LANE was a admitted a fellow 

commoner at Trin. Coll., Cambridge, 
Dec. 28, 1760. He is described as the son 
of James Lane of Dublin City. I 
be obliged for any information concerning 


his career. 
G. F. R. B. 


OHN BRIDGES, D.C.L., was admitted to 

the College of Advocates in Doctors’ 

Commons July 8, 1697. I should be glad to 
ascertain the date and place of his death. 
G. F. R. B. 


“DWARD CAMPION, contributed a copy 

of Latin verses on the death of Lord 
Hastings to ‘Lachrymee Musarum’ (1649) 
and graduated B.A. at Oxford from Ch. Ch. 
Feb. 24, 1654/5. He is described as the son 
of Edward Campion of Sussex. Was he one 
of the Campions of Danny? What is the 
date of his death ? 

GF. RB. 


MB OF MARY OF GUELDRES.— , 


Literary references are desired. I have 
noted ‘ Notes on the disputed tomb of Mary 
of Gueldres, Queen of James II., and the 
Stuart Vault in Holywood’ (John Sinclair) 
Pro. Soc. Antiq., Scotland, xxxvii., pp. 252 
-251, 1903. 


J. ARDAGH. 


should | 
| Madras, Mr. S. C. Hill, and his own orig- 


| remainder of the mutineers: 


Replies. 








THE BLACK HOLE OF CALCUTTA 
(cxlix. 279, 317, 392, 426, 448; cl. 14). 


|‘ Chapter ii. of ‘Thacker’s Guide 
to Calucutta.’ by the Rev. W. K. 
Firminger, is an account of the Old Fort 
William, a fragment of which still stands 
within the compound of the G.P.O. Cal- 
cutta. The Black Hole Prison was a small 
room formed by bricking up two arches of 
a small arcade within the East Curtain 
south of the East Gate. The following are 
extracts from Thacker’s Guide (p. 23-5) :— 
We return to Dalhousie Square and visit the 
site of the tragedy. The tablet we find by the 
gate runs :— 
Behind the gateway, 
immediately adjoining this spot, 
is the site of the Black Hole Prison 
in Old Fort William. 
‘‘Before us now stands a marble replica... 
of the Holwell Monument. The old obelisk 
disappeared in 1821... The _ present 


| monument is a gift to the city from Lord 
| Curzon, and was unveiled by him on Decem- 


ber 19th, 1902. In the original inscription 
only the few names that Holwell had been 


| able to remember were recorded, but, thanks 


to the labours of the present Archdeacon of 


inal researches, Lord Curzon has been en- 
abled to add to Holwell’s records of 50, some 
30 other names.’’ 


‘*Facing the Holwell obelisk there is a 
red brick building into which a marble tab- 
let, bearing the subjoined inscription has 
been inserted ”’ : — 

Sixteen feet behind this wall 
was the entrance of the Mast Gate 

of Old Fort William through which 

the bodies of those who perished 
in the Black Hole were brought and 
thrown into the ditch of the ravelin 
on the 2ist June, 1756. 

‘* Was the Black Hole tragedy the result of 
of nothing more culpable than stupid neg- 
ligence on the part of Suraj-ud-daula’s 
officers? The reader who thinks such an 
explanation impossible, should turn to Bos- 
worth Smith’s ‘Life of Lord Lawrence’ (Vol. 


| ii, p. 175) for an account of an incident in 


which a number of refugee mutineers per- 


| ished in a bastion at Ujinwalla.”’ 


“Little expectation was entertained of the 
real and awful fate which had fallen on the 
they had anti- 
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Unconsciously the tragedy of Holwell’s Black 
Hole had been re-enacted. No cries had been 


i : Ts | 
neard during the night, in consequence of the | Lucas Peareall, published by Edward Bul 


hubbub, tumult, and shouting of the crowds 
of horsemen, police, tehsil-guards, and excited 
villagers. 
exhaustion, fatigue, heat, and partial suffoca- 
tion, were dragged into light and consigned, 
in common with all other bodies, into on. 
common pit by the hands of the village 
sweepers.” 


It would be interesting to have fuller par- 
ticulars of the person of bad character who 


cipated, by a few short hours, their doom! | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





| 


Forty-five bodies, dead from fright, | 


is supposed to have fabricated the story for | 


propaganda purposes, and also the nature 
of the latter. 
G. H. W. 


ANSENIST CRUCIFIXES (cl. 27).— 

—The same question was raised at 12 
S. xi. 130, by R. L. It received no reply 
because no reply can be given. There is an 
impression in France, and elsewhere, that 
the plain black cross with the hands of the 
white Crucified Figure nailed straight above 
His head (instead of spread wide along the 
beam of the cross) was invented to sym- 
bolize the doctrine of Particular (instead 
of Universal) Redemption, and dates from 
Port Royal times: but this popular impres- 
sion is, like most poplar impressions, prob- 
ably erroneous. It requires an antiquary to 
establish when and where this particular 
form of the crucifix is first found; and a 
theologian to determine whether it was any- 
thing more than a reaction against the flor- 
idity of Renaissance altar crucifixes. In 
recent times Mr. Comper, an Anglican, de- 
signed a wide-armed Figure on a red cross ; 
which design has been largely adopted: but 
I have never heard that any precise theo- 
logical propaganda were involved in it. I 
am under the impression that the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites has laid down that 
an altar crucifix must express something 


e 





JUNE 12, 193%, 





SWISS NOSTALGIA (cl. 100, 139, 173, 356, 
393).—In a translation from the German 
of Schiller’s play ‘ William Tell,’ by Robert 


Holles Street, London, dated 1829, the fol. 
lowing note may interest A. C. as it refers 
to the Cowherd’s melody which is heard be. 
fore the curtain rises in Act I, Scene J:— 

This is called Kuhreihen in German, but 
is probably better known to the reader by 
the title of Rans de Vaches. The herdsmen of 
the Alps play it on a long horn when they 
drive their flocks. Nothing inflames more a 
Switzer’s longing tor home than this simple 
strain. Among Swiss regiments in the service 
of France, before the Revolution, it was for. 


| bidden to be sung under the pain of death. 


RoBeRT PEARSALL. 


(jOBBO OF TICHFIELD (cl. 188, 286).— 
Mr. Waxpo SaBrneE at the latter refer. 
ence stigmatises the name Gobbo as “ at once 
ludicrous and Italianesque.’’ Gobbo is the 


| Italian word for hunchback and is also a 


surname. In Shakespeare’s time there wer 
three noted Italian artists who bore the 
name of Gobbo. Pietro Paolo Cortones 


| Gobbo, a painter, d. 1640. Cristoforo Solari, 


more than mere physical death, and must | 


indicate glory. 


This subject is, however, | 


quite beyond the limits that ‘N. & Q.’ has | 


ever set to itself. 
** tabu.”’ 
HARMATOPEGOS. 


RIESTS HUNG FROM THE STEE- 
PLES OF THEIR CHURCHES (cl. 


389).—See ‘‘ West-country priests executed, | 
a was the sister of Wilhelm Hensel the pait- 


1548,”’ at 12 S. v. 96, 131, 183, 243, 332. 
vi. 56, 171. Mrs. Rose-Troup’s book on the 


Theology and politics are | 


| sion. 


‘ Western Rebellion’ is a very careful study | 
of the episode. 


HARMATOPEGOS. 


a sculptor, and his brother Andrea, a.pain- 
ter, flourished at the end of the fifteenth 
and beginning of the sixteenth centuries. 


Cristoforo was also called: ‘‘il Gobbo da 
Milano”’’; Vasari, in his ‘ Vite’ (1811), 
vol. xii. 297, calls him ‘‘ Cristofano 


Gobbo.’’ Cooper in his ‘ New Biographical 
Dictionary’ mentions Andrea Gobbo but 
makes no mention of any other family name, 
Cristoforo was one of the builders of. the 
Milan Duomo and of the churches of San 
Maurizio, and Santa Maria della Passione. 
The naming Shylock’s servant Gobbo 
added a very realistic touch which both then 
and now is not entirely appreciated. 

H. 


ERMAN POETESSES OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY (cl. 369).— 

(2) Annette Elisabeth Baroness von 
Droste-Hiilshoff, was born in the family 
castle of Hiilshoff, near Minster, 1797, and 
spent the greater part of her life in seclu- 
She died at Meersburg, on Lake Con- 
stance, in 1848. Consult Schicking’s ‘ Am- 
ette von Droste-Hiilshoff (1871) and_ book 
with similar title of Busse (1903). 

(4) Luise Hensel, born at Linum, 179%, 


ter. She died in 1876. Her complete 
works were edited by Schliiter (eighth edi- 


| tion, 1898), and her life by Binder was 
| issued in 1885. 
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(6) Luise von Plénnies was the married 
name of Luise von Leisler, who was born at 
Darmstadt in 1803, and died in 1872. Her 
son Wilhelm von Plonnies (1828-1871) also 
attained some fame as a writer. Consult 
‘Allgemeine deutsche Biographie,’ vol. xxvi. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


radeon (cl. 331).—This surname 
/ seems to be of French origin according 
to Harrison. If your correspondent is in 
London perhaps the Librarian of Willesden 
can help ; he bears the same name. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


pas HAWKESWORTH: CHEVALIER 
RAMSAY (cl. 371).—Andrew Michael 
Ramsay (1686-1743) was the son of a baker 
in Ayr. He was educated at the University 
of Edingburgh, and on making the acquaint- 
ance of Fénelon in 1710, he was persuaded 
to enter the Catholic church, maintaining 
the friendship with Fénelon until his death 
in 1715. In 1724 Chevalier Ramsay, as he 
was known, became tutor to the two sons of 
the Pretender, and in 1730 was elected a 
member of the Royal Society, and received 
the degree of LL.D. from the University of 
Oxford. He died at St. Germain-en-Laye 
in 1743. 
John Hawkesworth was born about 1715 of | 
humble parentage. A long account of his | 

career will be found in ‘ D.N.B.’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


BRANDING IN THE HAND (cl. 330, 394). | 
—In the second volume of ‘The Man- 
chester and Glasgow Road’ by Charles G. 
Harper (p. 113) there is an illustration 
entitled ‘“ A Fair Mark, My Lord” show- 
ing the branding of a malefactor. This 
picture accompanies a description of Lancas- 
ter Castle where in the Crown Court at the | 
back of the dock, there still remain the 
“Holdfast’’ and the branding-iron. The 
“Holdfast ’’? is shown to comprise a couple 
of staples through which the victim’s, in 
the case depicted, left hand has been | 
secured for the purpose of branding. A 
warder is shown holding the prisoner’s 
tight arm and the officer who has performed 
the task of marking him is holding aloft the 
branding iron and announcing the fact of 
the operation having been executed to the 
presiding judge in the expression used as 
the title of the wood-cut. In this instance 
the fleshy part of the left thumb was bran- 
ded with an M. 
H. ASKEw. 


Spennymoor. i 
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LK-LORE : PIGEONS (cl. 135).—I have 

never heard of the custom of applying 
pigeons to the feet of dying persons. In 
the border districts, and in some others as 
well there existed a superstitious belief that 
a person could not die on a pillow or bed 
stuffed with pigeons’ feathers. It was for 
this reason that the feathers of this bird 
were always carefully burnt so that they 
—_ not be used for putting in beds or pil- 
ows. 

Readers of ‘Wuthering Heights’ by 
Emily and Anne Bronté will be acquainted 
with the following passage concerning Cath- 
erine Linton :— 

A minute previously she was violent, sup- 
ported on one arm, and could not help notic- 
ing my refusal to obey her. She seemed to 
find a childish diversion in pulling the 
feathers from the rents she had just made, 
and ranging them on the sheet according to 
their different species; her mind strayed to 
other associations. ‘“‘ That’s a turkey’s,”’ she 
murmured to herself, ‘“‘and this is a wild 
duck’s; and this is a pigeon’s. Ah, they put 
pigeon’s feathers in the pillows; no wonder 
I couldn’t die; let me take care to throw it 
on the floor when I lie down.” 


H. Askew. 


YOMPLEMENTARY CHRISTIAN 
4 NAMES (cl. 316, 357).—The Notting- 
ham Guardian of May 27 contained an ad- 
vertisement announcing a dissolution of 
partnership. One of the signatories was 
named Sam Weller Widdowson. 

A. L. Cox. 


XFORD AT THE REFORMATION (cl. 
389).—‘ The Oxford Historical Register ’ 
(10s. 6d. net) gives as complete a list as 
possible of names of the authorities of the 
University of Oxford from 1220-1900. A 
supplement to this work brings the informa- 
tion down to 1920. 


N. 
“TT TAKES NINE TAILORS TO MAKE 
A MAN” (cl. 390).—See ‘‘ Tailor- 

ish Persons’ 12 S. xii. 318. Mr. 


W. Gurney Benham’s ‘ Book of Quota- 


| tions’ gives forms of this quotation, in 


French and German. There is a story about 
Queen Elizabeth, though I can’t give any 
reference, to the effect that she began her 
reply to a petition by eighteen tailors, with 
the words ‘‘ Gentlemen both.’’ 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


OUND STERLING (cl. 389).—Under 
“*Sterling,’”’ Chambers’s ‘ Twentieth 
Century Dictionary ’ has :— 
adj., a designation of British money—pure. 
genuine, of good quality; also generally, of 
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‘ell the south side of Mount Suméku is grown 
eh the gigantic Djambu-tree; when the 
moon passes it its shadow makes up the lunar 
spots. Someone says that the toad and the 
kwui-tree in the moon are nothing but the 


respective shadows of land and water, which | 


inion appears to near the truth. — Twan 
Ching-Shih, * Yt-yang-tsah-tsu,’ written in the 
9th century, A.D., tom. i. ch. iii. 

In his commentary on Chwang-tsze, Hu 
Shin (close of the first cent. A.D.) says :— 


Chang-ngo was the wife of the usurper 
Ni; he sent for an _ elixir of_ life 
to the goddess Si-wang-mu, but Chang- 
ngo stole and ran_ into the moon. 


According to Chang Hang (78-139 a.p.) she 
turned herself to a toad living in the moon.— 
Chang ‘Ting-sze, ‘ Lang-ye-tai-tsui-pien,’ 1596, 
tom. 1, s.v. “‘ Moon.” 

As for the connection which appears to 
have existed between the Easter hare of 
Europe and the ancient Egyptian name Un 
applied to Osiris because he “‘ sprang up”’ 
like the hare, which, as the rising sun, is 
said to be the ‘‘ springer,’’ see my reply at 
11 §, xii. 124. 

Kumacusv Mr1nakata. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


ENT: A WELSH FARM NAME (exlix. 

444; cl. 12, 89).—After the querying and 
replies already tendered further explanatory 
corroborations are forthcoming, The phenome- 
nal accidental occurrence and habituative 
accustomedness of the expression leads to a 
clue. In tracking the umnelusive a_ local 
farmer familiar with the locality sees the 
relevancy of the issue and how Cant in dia- 
lectism begat Kent. Apparent to the 
natural observer the deviative wind of the 
Seiont river presents a forked bend immed- 
iately below the ‘‘ Nook ’’? bungalow—cantio 
being the formative Welsh equivalent. The 
swirl of country road leading to the Kent 
farm were a reproductive tally of the cur- 
vular river. Premonition of Roman legion- 
ary cant are suggestible. Lewis Morris in 
his ‘Celtic Remains’ mentions the Roman 
name for Kent Kantium, and its people 
Kantii, just as the late Mr. E. W. B. Nichol- 
son, M.A., Bodley’s Librarian, 
affirmed in his ‘ Keltic Researches’ the in- 
habitants of Segontium 
Segontiaci. Ceint is the Welsh for Kent. 


It prevails in the locality of Penmynydd, | 


Anglesey. Dr. Edwin Guest declares in his 
‘Origines Celticae’ ‘‘ By Kent-land we must 
understand the Welsh district called the 


Caint, or in other words, the open country | 
| Church, Oxford, married Ann Hough in 


lying along the river.” 
What with lapsed changes of ownership 
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cumulative optious prescriptions of custom 
and priority rule and apply always in desig- 
nations we are certainly pleading for ancient 
antiquity. Several] analogous words cited in 
blends and interfusiory spring from the 
same fons origo and Kent in the train al- 


‘lied to Canterbury. 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


EV. ROWLAND CHEDLE, D.D. (cel. 
370).—Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxonienies’ 
gives Chedell, Rowland of Isle of Anglesea, 
pleb. Jesus Coll., matric., 24 Nov., 1615, 
aged 17, B.A. 5 Feb., 1618/9, M.A. 6 June, 
1621, B. and DD. 30 June, 1632, incorp. at 
Cambridge ; licenced 15 July, 1633, to marry 
Margery Chetle of St. Clement Danes, Lon- 
don, widow (alleged by William Carter, of 
Beaumaris, co. Anglesea, Yeoman; at St. 
Andrews, Holborn). Rector if Llandysnam, 
Co. Anglesey, 1620, and of Llanfachell 1621. 
Dean of Bangor 1625, rector of Llanfihangel- 
Ilraith, Co. Merionelh 1625, and treasurer 
of Bangor Cathedral 1625. Rector of Llan- 
degvar, Co. Anglesea 1626, and of Llanvae- 

thu, Co. Anglesea, 1649. 

J. B. 


LD-FASHIONED FLOWERS AND 

SHRUBS (exlviii. 262, 304).—In fur- 
ther reference to my reply there is 
another book in which these flowers are re- 
ferred to if not illustrated. ‘ An Introduc- 
tion to Botany’ in a series of familiar let- 
ters by Priscilla Wakefield, printed by and 
for Darton and Harvey, Gracechurch Street, 
1807. The illustrations are hand-painted 
and consist of botanical sections but not 
complete flowers. 

Water E. GAWTHORP. 
96, High Road, East Finchley. 


GANION COHERIGA (cl. 351).—Gaelic 
for ‘‘Gainsay who dares’’; mentioned 
in ‘ Waverley,’ ch. 44, as ‘‘ the proud gather- 
ing word of Clanronald.”’ 
A, A..B. 

A RELIC OF CHARLES I (13S. i., 428; 

exlvii. 417).—King Charles’s Shirt. ‘‘The 
blue silk shirt worn by King Charles I. on 
the day of his execution. It has been pre- 
sented to the London Museum,”’ vide Man- 


for illustration of the shirt, p. 22. 1 
F. L. Tavares. 
OUGH FAMILY (cl. 368).—Mr. Lestir 
may like to know that John Parsons, 
first Lee’s Reader in Anatomy at Christ 


1772, by whom he had one daughter, to whom 
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there is a memorial in the Cathedral, Christ 
Church. On the death of Parsons, Ann 
Hough married John Grosvenor, surgeon, 
who introduced the system of friction for 
injured joints and limbs. 

A. G. GrBson. 


MARY AND ELIZABETH KIRBY (cl. 
371).—The following is a list of works 
by Mary Kirby (afterwards Mrs. Henry 
Gregg) :— 
1. ‘A Flora of Leicestershire,’ Edin., 1850, 
2mo. 
Z. ‘Leaflets from my Life: A Narrative 
Autobiography,’ Lond., 1887, S8vo. 
The following is a list of works by Mary 
and Elizabeth Kirby :— 
1. ‘ The Discontented Children, and how they 
were cured,’ Lon., 1854, sm. 4to. 
‘Stories from the Classics,’ Lon., 1854, 
12mo. 
3. * The Talking Bird; a Tale,’ Lon., 1855, 


16mo. 
4. ‘Julia Maitland,’ Lon., 1856, 16mo. 
5 


bo 


‘Chapters on Plants of Land and Water,’ | 


Lon., 1857, 18mo. 
&. “Truth is always Best,’ Lon., 1858, 12mo. 
7. * The Bundle of Sticks; or Love and Hate,’ 
Lon., 1858, 12mo. 
8. ‘The Child’s Legend of St. 
Norwich, 1858, 12mo. 
* Rose-Coloured Spectacles; a Novel,’ 1859, 


Valentine, 


© 


8vo. 

10. ‘Lucy Neville and her School-Fellows,’ 
Lon., 1860, 12mo. 

11. ‘ Things in the Forest,’ Lon., 1861, 8vo. 

12. ‘Aunt Dorothy’s Story-Book,’ Lon., 1861, 
er, 8vo. 

13. ‘Caterpillars, Butterflies, 
Lon., 1861, 12mo. 

14. ‘The Italian Goldsmith; or, The 
of Cellini, Lon., 1861, 8vo. 

15. ‘The World at Home; or, Pictures and 
Scenes from Far-Off Lands,’ Lon., 1868, 
4to. new eds., 1883-84. 

16. ‘The Sea and its Wonders,’ Lon., 1870, 


and Moths,’ 


Story 


16 mo. 
17. ‘ Beautiful Birds in Far-off Lands,’ Lon., | 


1871, 8vo. 

18. ‘Chapters on Trees,’ Lon., 1873, 8vo. 

19. ‘Sketches of Insect Life,’ illust., 
1874, 12mo. 

20. ‘Stories about Birds of Land and Water,’ 
illust., Lon., 1874, 8vo. 

21. ‘Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard; a 
Story,’ Lon., 1874, 8vo. 

22. ‘ Birds of Gay Plumage,’ Lon., 1875, 2 vols., 
16mo. 


Lon., 


ALFRED SypDNEY LEwIs. 

Constitutional Club., W.C.2. 

Mary Kirby, born at Leicester April 27, 
1817, married in 1860 the Rev. Henry Gregg, 
rector of Brooksby, near Melton Mowbray, 
and died at Brooksby Oct. 15, 1893. She 
published her ‘ Leaflets from my Life’ in 
1887. 
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Her sister, Elizabeth, was born at Leices- 
ter Dec. 15, 1823, and took up her home 
with her sister Mary on the latter’s mar. 
riage in 1860, and continued to reside there 
until her death in June, 1873. An account 
of Elizabeth will be found in ‘ D.N.B.’ 

A fairly complete list of their joint pro- 
ductions will be found in the British Mus- 
eum Catalogue. I cannot trace that any 
have been re-issued during the past thirty 
years. 





ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


| ((OMMUNION OF DYING IN ABSENCE 
| OF PRIEST (cl. 224, 372).—I am much 
| obliged for, and interested in Dr.. Cout- 
| TON’s explanatory note. Since writing my 
enquiry | have come upon another instance 
|of the custom. In the autobiography of 
Benvenuto Cellini he tells us how at a cer- 
tain siege he was struck in the breast by a 
| spent cannon ball, and all the breath knocked 
| out of him. His soldiers believing him to 
be dying, and no priest being at hand they 
| filled his mouth with earth. Later he re- 
| covered his senses, and relates that he suf- 
fered more from his followers’ act of charity 
than he did from the bruise inflicted by the 
enemy. 
W. CourtTHore Formay. 


‘* DROCESTIONIOSE BARRIL ”’ (cl. 261, 
300, 374).—Having reference to the 
comment ‘‘ The processions round the boun- 
daries appear to have usually involved in- 
dulgence in eating and drinking ”’ (p. 375). 
I would call attention to a Vestry entry (St. 
| John-at-Hackney), Nov. 7, 1669, as set out 
| hereunder : — 
it was then ordered at the Vestry that noe 
| Churchwarden of the Parrish for the tyme 
| to come shall expend or lay out above fforty 
| shillings in goeing the Bounds of the Parrish. 
Obviously the Parish had been over-step- 
ping the mark and “indulgences” had 
come to notice more expensive than_ the 
circumstances warranted, therefore a limit 
had to be set up in connection with outlays 
when future Boundary Beatings took place 
| in Hackney. 


Wittram R. Power. 


BRADSHAW, THE REGICIDE (cl. 351; 
' see ante, pp. 225, 283).—The lands of 
which the regicides had obtained possession 
were all granted to James, Duke of York, 
after the Restoration. I have kept no refer- 
| ence to the lists of these to be seen at the 
| Record Office, but know that they exist. 
Bradshaw, in particular, held a large 
amount of land. The Commons’ Journals, 
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under the date of 19 June, 1649, prove that 
the Rump awarded him £1,000 down on that 
day and ordered that £2,000 per annum in 
land should be settled upon him ‘“‘so as 
the rents may be received at Michaelmas 
next.’? Sir Thomas May, in his ‘ Arbitrary 
Government displayed to the life, etc.’ (ed. 
1682, p. 96) says that, in addition to this, 
the Rump gave him the King’s house and 
parks at EJtham. 4 
J. G. Muppiman. 
UB OF THE CHALDEES (cl. 388).—The 
locality of this Scriptural site is as 
difficult to ‘‘ place *’ as is that of the Gar- 
den of Eden. Tot homines tot sententiz. 
The most reasonable surmise is that of Dr. 
W. Smith (‘ Dictionary of the Bible’) that 

Ur of the Chaldees was a place situated in 
the real Chaldea—the low country near the 
Persian Gulf. Mugheir, which bore the 
exact name of Ur or Hur, remains with best 
claim, and is entitled to be (at least provi- 
sionally) regarded as the city of Abraham. 
it lies on the right bank of the Euphrates, 
at a distance of about six miles from the pre- 
sent course of the stream, nearly opposite the 
point where the Euphrates receives the 
Shat-el-Hie from the Tigris. It is now not 
jess than 125 miles from the sea. 

Drs. Marcus Dods, Fairbairn and Mc- 
Laren concur in the same view, but, cur- 
iously enough, Dr. Thomson makes no refer- 
ence to it in ‘The Land and the Book,’ 
though he opens his interesting volume by 
quoting Genesis xiii. 17. 

J. B. McGovern, F.S.A., SCOT. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., 

Manchester. 
THE ‘GERMAN LEGION” AT COL- 

CHESTER (cl. 351).—Founded when 
the French invaded Hanover 1803. An 
account will be found in Stockquler’s ‘ His- 
tory of the British Army.’ They were en- 
camped near Weymouth 1805. 

EK. E. Cope. 
Finchampstead, Berks. 
HANGE OF BAPTISMAL NAMES (cl. 
353).—Is not this customary in the 
Catholic Church at confirmation or on enter- 
ing a convent ? 
KE. E. Cope. 

XHILL, WARWICK: LIST OF IN- 

CUMBENTS (cl. 389).—A list of the 
Incumbents of this Parish is given in Dug- 
dale’s ‘ Warwickshire,’ Thomas’s edition, p. 
613, where the name of Daniel Smarte under 
the date of July 2, 1624, occurs, followed by 
a second entry ‘‘Dan Smarte, xxiv. Febr. 
1633, v.p. lapsum temp. sive per pravitatem 
Symonie.”? 


FE. €. 


WELLSTOOD. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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The Chaucer Tradition. By Aage Brusendorff. 
(Copenhagen: V. Pio-Povl Branner; Lon- 
don: Humphrey Milford. 16s. net.). 

TT book, a re-writing in English, of a 

doctor’s thesis presented to the Faculty 


' of Arts in the University of Copenhagen in 


1921, was printed at Copenhagen, and author 
and printer alike are to be congratulated on 
the general correctness of the English. Dr. 
Brusendorif begins with setting out what 
tradition we have as to Chaucer’s life and his 
personal appearance. On the latter topic he 
has much to say. “Tradition,” he says, 
“means the handing down of information in 
such a way that it is laid open to the influence 
or the successive generations through which 
it passes.”’ Pictorial tradition is, all things 
considered, fairly strong in Chaucer’s case: 
there is the line represented in the Hoccleve 
MSS., and then there is the line represented 
by two miniatures, in the two fifteenth century 
copies of the ‘Canterbury Tales,’ or, still 
better, in the ‘ Troilus’ at Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. This last shows Chaucer 
reading his works before a courtly assembly 
—a younger man than the figure of the Hoc- 
cleve portrait, and one of whom Dr. Brusen- 
dorif says rather quaintly that ‘he looks 
pensive, even a little sad, and makes on the 
whole a typically refined middle class impres- 
sion.”” Any one who has watched artists copy- 
ing in a picture-gallery will be apt to look 
with some doubt upon copies at more than one 
remove from the original, especially if the 
criginal itself belongs to a period when the 
art of portraiture omits as conspicuously as 
it renders. Still—though we should reckon 
their value somewhat lower than our author 
does—these traditional copies are valuable, 
and Dr. Brusendorff’s conjecture that the 
Corpus Christi ‘ Troilus’ is a copy made for 
Anne, daughter of John of Gaunt, and 
Countess of Westmorland, from an original 
made for her father, which he supports very 
ingeniously, would certainly give some addi- 
tional weight in this particular instance. Still 
more interesting, and also more important, is 
the section on the Chaucer family tradition, 
in which it is argued that Lydgate is entitled 
to respect as an authority on Chaucer, seeing 
that, though he did not know the poet per- 
sonally, he may be taken to have been rather 
intimately acquainted with the two next gen- 
erations of the Chaucer family—which, of 
course, involves accepting it as fact that 
Thomas Chaucer of Ewelme is Geoffrey 
Chaucer’s son. This has been disputed on the 
ground of difference of arms, but the difficulty 
could be minimised if it were shown that 
Phillippa, wife of Geoffrey Chaucer, was a 
de Roet, the de Roet arms being associated 
with Thomas Chaucer in the tomb at Ewelme. 
Dr. Brusendorff cannot quite do that; but he 
gets at it from the other side by means of 
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certain notes made by an Oxford cleric, 
Thomas Gascoigne, who in writing of death- 
bed repentances quotes Geoffrey Chaucer’s 
recantation of the errors and sins in his | 
works, and then says “ Fuit idem Chawserus 
pater Thome Chawseri, armigeri, qui ‘Thomas 
sepelitur in Nuhelm, jaxta Oxoniam.” 

On the question of the canon of Chaucer 
our author urges that the evidence of scribal 
tradition has been unduly neglected and 
depreciated; in fact this contention forms a 
main thread in the argument of the whole 
hook. We now come upon work of great 
interest and high erudition, which it would 
be quite impossible here to appraise in detail, 
though only detail by detail can it, to any 
purpose, be appraised. Dr. Brusendorff, after | 
briefly setting out the principles of textual 
criticism, discusses first the MS. groups of 
the ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ and then the text of 
the ‘Tales. He maintains the genuineness 
of the ‘ Here taketh the makere of this book 
his leve’ at the end of the ‘ Persones Tale.’ 
There follows a chapter on the longer works, 
which contains interesting reasons in opposi- 
tion to Prof. Root’s view that the MSS. of 
‘Troilus’ represent a series of revisions by 
Chaucer: and the matter really is clinched, 
we think, by noting the awkward insertion of 
the Latin argument of Statius’ ‘ Thebais’ 
within the text of all the MSS., in a place 
where Chaucer could neither have inserted 
it himself, nor have failed to make correction 
* he had been revising. After dealing with 
the ‘ Minor Poems,’ we go on to an excellent | 
handling of the problem of ‘Romance of the 
Rose” The additional matter in the way 
of appendixes and indexes is_ valuable, 
and there are five plates worth having. 
We observe that ‘N. & Q.’ is referred to here ! 
and there in the footnotes (which are full of 
good things), but always under the name 
Queries. 


BooxKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Mr. P. M. Barnarp. of Tunbridge Wells, in 
his Catalogue No. 153, describes nearly 600 
items. The first 75 are autographs, many of 
them foreign and several of first rate interest. | 
There are three letters of Sir Walter Scott: 
one to Miss Wagner (1828: £18);.one to Wilkie 
(1829: £8 10s.); and one undated and appar- 
ently also to Wilkie (£6 10s.). There is one 
example each of Thackeray (to Forster, 1854: 
£20): W.S. Gilbert (MS. of ‘A Cabman’s 
Story ’: £10); and Caldecott (to Beckett, 1876: 
£8). The five letters of Constable are among 
the best things in the collection, especially the 
first to the Rev. John Fisher (1823), with a | 
pen-and-ink sketch of Turner painting, which 
is priced £25. Among the foreign autographs 
we noted those of Coligny (signature on a docu- 
ment with an impression of Coligny’s armorial 
seal, 1549: £5): Ferdinand and Isabella (a | 
letter signed “Yo el Rey” and “ Yo la | 
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| charge. 
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Reyna ” to the Duke of Milan, with an im. © 
pression of the royal seal of Spain, 1496: £20), 7 
Henri III (an autograph letter signed, no | 
date; to Villeroi: £9 10s.); and the signature — 


to a letter of Philip 11 of Spain (1575: £3). A | 


series of 32 letters of General Gordon’s should — 
also be mentioned. hey were addressed to | 
Captain Watson, and cover a period of ten © 
years from 1874. They were described and — 
annotated by F. St. John Morrow in the 4 
National Review of last November (£50). a 
Besides autographs we have particulars of 
many curious and useful books. Mr. Ban 7” 
nard has a first edition of Milton’s ‘ Tenure — 
of Kings and Magistrates." unbound, 1648/9; 4 
£5; a copy of ‘ Michaelmas Terms,’ attrib. 
uted to Middleton, 1630: £6: a first edition | 
of ‘Cottoni Posthuma,’ 1651: £3: a first edi 
tion of Rambaldi’s Dante (1887: £5): and 
Harmar’s edition of the Homilies of St. John 
Chrysostom (1590: £2 5s.). = 
Mr. James E. Drake, of New York 3 
us his Catalogue No. 174—a list of pay 4 
First Editions, He has collected a large number 
of English authors, and most of the names 
familiar to lovers of modern English litera. 
ture put in appearance here. A few taken 
more or less at random are Max Beerbohm, | 
‘The Happy Hypocrite ’ (1897: $75), and ‘ Yet 
Again’ (1909: $50): Norman Douglas, ‘Old © 


| Calabria,’ a copy from Joseph Conrad’s library 


(1915: $60); John Drinkwater’s ‘ Abraham Lin-” 
coln’ (1918: $50); ‘The Printed Work of 
Lovat Fraser’ (1923: $50); Hardy’s” 
‘Dynasts’ (1904-06-08: $75): and James Ste 
phens’s ‘ Insurrections ’ (1909: $60). From the” 
nineteenth century books we may mention 
“The Greatest Plague of Life. or the Adven- — 
tures of a Lady in Search of a good Servant,’ | 
by the Mayhew brothers, with George Cruik- — 
shank’s illustrations—6 parts in the original | 
paper covers (1847: $60), and ‘ Little Dorrit? 

in the original paper covers * 
(1855-57 : $50). 


Notices To CorRESPONDENTS. 4 


We cannot undertake to answer queries” 
privately. { 
Approvep ‘ Queries’ are inserted free 
Contributors are requested always 
give their names and addresses, for the info 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily f 

publication. 
When sending a letter to be forwarded 
another contributor. correspondents are 


| quested to put in the top left-hand corner of. 


the envelope the number of the page 
“N. & Q.’ to which the latter refers. 
WHEN answering a query, or referring to 


| article which has already appeared, correé! 


pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
. _ the contribution in question is to 
ound. 


their Offices. Tigh Street. 


Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 
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